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EDITORIAL 


Every social institution grows or otherwise changes in response 
to the social forces of its environment. These institutional changes 
are sometimes unplanned trends and sometimes rationally 
planned action. The contributors to this symposium were asked 
to emphasize the experience of planned education rather than 
‘ to formulate ideal goals and the means to attain them. The 
editor believed that a symposium based on the factual evidence 
of educational planning in the past would act as a stimulus to 
more adequate planning for the future. 

The larger strategy of educational planning concerns both 
the problem of areas of different size and of different density of 
population and the problem of functional relations with other 
social institutions in every area. We begin this symposium, 
therefore, with a consideration of educational planning in rural 
areas by Professors Edmund deS. Brunner and Frank W. Cyr; 
next, some examples of planning in metropolitan areas are 
described by Professor Frank W. Hart; then the regional plan- 
ning of higher education is discussed by President L. D. Coffman; 
and, finally, this analysis of educational planning for differ- 
ent areas is concluded with a paper by Dr. George F. Zook deal- 
ing with the national unit. We pass then to a consideration of 
the problems of educational planning as influenced by functional 
factors; Professor Harold Clark discusses vocational training 
and educational needs; and, finally, Dr. Jesse H. Newlon ana- 
lyzes the play of social forces that obstruct educational planning. 


F. Sruart CHapiINn 








RURAL EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


FRANK W. CYR AND EDMUND DES. BRUNNER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Rural educational planning is not a new thing. It began with 
the organization of public instruction on a tax-supported basis. 
It was rooted in the social conditions of the times. Its objective, 
very largely achieved, was to place a schoolhouse within walk- 
ing distance of every rural child and to give the control of the 
school to the people of the immediate neighborhood. It was a 
plan geared to the type of relatively simple rural social organi- 
zation of the day and expressive of the existing conception of 
democracy. Its results are seen today in more than one hundred 
fifty thousand one-room ungraded schools. 

Of late years rural conditions have greatly changed. Farms 
are larger, children fewer, and transportation has become mech- 
anized. Measured in time and ease of travel, a farm three miles 
from town was further away twenty-five years ago than a farm 
fifteen or twenty miles away is today. Residents of farms and 
villages have much broader contacts through friends, business 
acquaintances, and social organizations than was possible in an 
earlier day. With these social and economic changes educational 
techniques, both administrative and pedagogic, have likewise 
undergone revolutionary reconstruction. 

Rural educational planning has, therefore, received new 
impetus. With enlargement of the community new boundary 
lines must be charted, the educational administrative set-up 
must be modified to meet new conditions, and the curriculum 
planned in terms of the changed environment. 

The school-attendance area has increased beyond the bound- 
aries of the small open-country neighborhood or village to 
include several such neighborhoods or even villages. Thus the 
attendance area served by one school corresponds closely to the 
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community area served by other social and business agencies of 
the community. At the same time, increasing interdependence 
of schools and communities has increased the responsibilities 
that they are performing in common through a larger admini- 
strative unit, usually the county. 

The curriculum of the secondary schools in rural areas has 
also been undergoing important changes. While the narrow aca- 
demic curriculum inherited from another age still predomi- 
nates, important progress towards an enriched curriculum has 
been made through the introduction of broad health programs, 
departments of vocational agriculture and home economics, vital- 
ized social studies, music, and commercial subjects. Specific illus- 
trations of progress through planning will be discussed later. 

Up to this point underlying trends in rural education rather 
than examples of planning have been presented. These trends 
may be observed throughout the United States even where care- 
ful educational planning or even conscious recognition of them 
was almost totally lacking. Let us now examine the results of 
effective planning in terms of these trends. To do this it is first 
necessary to consider briefly the effects of inadequate or injudi- 
cious planning in the consolidation of schools. Consolidation 
of attendance areas to provide stronger schools with better 
equipped buildings, more highly trained teachers, a broader cur- 
riculum, better classification of pupils, and a richer extracurricu- 
lum program than the smaller elementary or high school could 
provide has taken place in all of the forty-eight States. Often, 
however, such consolidations left out areas of less productive 
land and thus lowered the level of the educational program for 
children residing there, or so much was spent on buildings and 
equipment that sufficient current expenses for use of the plant 
were not available for years, or the consolidation was too small 
to provide sufficient assessed valuation to support the projected 
educational program. Important sociological factors such as 
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homogeneity of population, trends of population away from or 
into the district, and the desires of the local people involved 
were not adequately provided for and considered. Specific instan- 
ces could be cited where buildings were poorly planned and 
expensive, where soil depletion reduced assessed valuations, 
where groups that could not codperate in the provision of an 
adequate educational program were thrown together, where loss 
of population left classrooms and even large and expensive 
buildings idle, and where one district “put over” a consolidation 
to shoulder some of its heavy tax burden on to others. It would 
be unfair, however, to cite specific States or even geographical 
divisions of the United States since such cases are so widespread. 
And it is these examples which are largely responsible for the 
slow development of consolidation and the fact that there are 
now only eighteen thousand consolidated schools in the United 
States even though educational leaders have been enthusiasti- 
cally advocating consolidation for the last century. One of the 
most ardent speeches ever made for consolidation was delivered 
before the New York State Legislature in 1844, just ninety 
years ago, by the Honorable Samuel Young, then State Com- 
missioner of Education. Probably one of the greatest obstacles 
to an adequate program of school consolidation in the United 
States has been that its advocates have depended on enthusiasm 
rather than planning. 

This situation has changed radically, however, particularly 
in the last eight or ten years and careful, scientific techniques 
for planning consolidations have developed rapidly. Some of the 
most notable examples are found in New York, Arkansas, and 
Missouri. In New York careful techniques have been developed 
for planning attendance areas, which are based on community 
areas. Through careful surveys of the social and economic fac- 
tors operating in a given rural area, it is now possible to analyze 
and map out a community as a basis for the school district which 
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is as well adapted to needs of rural people as the one-teacher 
district was adapted to pioneer needs. New York has also shown 
the possible uses of a State equalization fund in a consolidation 
program. 

In Arkansas, county-wide surveys were made as a basis for 
a program of consolidation which would meet the needs of all 
the children within the county. These surveys were made by the 
division of research of the State department of public instruc- 
tion in codperation with the local people of the county. Impor- 
tant progress was made in developing techniques for projecting 
definitely and clearly the proposed educational program, its 
effects, and its cost. Attention was given to planning in terms of 
probable population trends and future utilization of land for 
agricultural purposes. 

In Missouri a program of planning for consolidation, much 
like that of Arkansas, has been developed. The legislature of 
1931 set up administrative machinery for employment of spe- 
cialists in educational surveys in the State departments and for 
county boards which could utilize these services if they so desired. 
One hundred out of one hundred and four counties in the State 
asked that such surveys be made. One of the most important fea- 
tures of the Missouri program has been the method of approach 
to the problem. The emphasis has been on the provision of effec- 
tive services that the locality could use in planning its educational 
program if it desired, rather than on the use of compulsion. 

The experiences of these three States in the development of 
effective techniques for determination of the attendance area 
constitute an important chapter in rural educational planning. 
Techniques must now be developed for effective reallocation of 
administrative responsibilities to the attendance unit, the larger 
local administrative unit or county, and the State; and for deter- 
mining the size of administrative unit or county needed. The 
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first field has been opened for study and planning by Cyr’ and 
the second by Briscoe, Berner, and Dawson. 

Curriculum planning is of fundamental importance in the 
provision of an adequate educational program. This planning 
depends first upon the development of a sound clear philosophy 
of education. Planning cannot be effective unless it is for the 
purpose of accomplishing definite objectives even though these 
objectives may be modified from time to time as the program 
advances. The best examples of rural curriculum planning are 
based on the assumption that the child should learn to under- 
stand and think in terms of his immediate environment and its 
relation to the rest of the world. As Dr. Briggs has said, boys and 
girls should “do better the desirable things that they are likely 
to do anyway.” 

Departments of vocational agriculture operating under the 
Smith-Hughes Act were pioneers in rural curriculum planning. 
Courses in farm crops and animal husbandry are based on care- 
ful surveys of local farming conditions to discover the impor- 
tance of each crop produced and the possibilities of introducing 
new crops. 

In Ellerbe, North Carolina, a long-time program of cur- 
riculum planning has been. worked out in which community 
resources are used and a community program developed.*® The 
agriculture class discovered the possibilities of poultry raising 
and started a hatchery which was the beginning of a new industry 
there. Recreational facilities were planned and built by the stu- 
dents. A school paper is published and other extracurricular 


* Frank W. Cyr, Responsibility for Rural-School Administration, Contributions to 
Education, No. 579 (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1933). 

*T. H. Briggs, Secondary Education (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1933) P. 258. 

* A more complete description of the programs in Ellerbe, North Carolina, may be 
found in Economical Enrichment of the Small Secondary-School Curriculum 
(Washington, D. C.: Department of Rural Education, National Educational Asso- 
ciation, February 1934), p. 23. 
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activities have been developed, all to the end that both individu- 
als and the community as a whole shall develop to the best of 
their abilities. 

At Lennox, South Dakota, the curriculum of the rural high 
school is planned to meet the needs of the community. Farms 
and industries nearby are used in teaching, and the social studies 
are based on agricultural problems and the relation of local 
agriculture to State, national, and world conditions. 

At Santee, Nebraska, the curriculum is based on a careful sur- 
vey of the business, family, religious, governmental, and social 
life of the community to discover the problems that should be 
included in the curriculum and to obtain materials with which 
to teach. 

State-wide curriculum planning for rural schools has been 
carried on effectively by committees of local teachers working 
with the staff of the State department and with curriculum spe- 
cialists. A notable example of this is found in South Dakota 
where, in codperation with the agricultural college and farm 
organizations, units on the codperative marketing of farm prod- 
ucts were prepared for high-school classes. Another notable 
example is found in the State elementary curriculum of New 
Jersey, which was worked out largely through the county rural 
helping teachers of the State and based on the activities of rural 
children. 

Another type of planning which is primarily on the elemen- 
tary level but which has significant implications for the secondary 
school is that of the county supervisors. In North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Idaho, and New Jersey, for example, these supervisors 
have been analyzing the educational needs of their counties 
and planning careful programs. One of the best examples of 
such planning is found in Warren County, New Jersey, where 
the county superintendent and his staff of three helping teachers 
have prepared a long-time program of curriculum development. 
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During the past year the teachers of each rural school, together 
with the pupils, have carried on careful surveys of the resources 
and needs of their district. The survey was not only educational 
in itself but provides a sound basis for developing further the 
curriculum in terms of the environment of the children. Although 
at first glance some of the communities may have appeared 
colorless and ordinary, untold resources were uncovered. In 
addition to business, industry, nature, historical traditions, and 
health conditions, which provided a wealth of material infinitely 
more interesting and valuable for the curriculum than the usual 
exercises in reading, writing, and arithmetic, some special 
resources were found. In one particularly underprivileged com- 
munity populated by truck gardeners from Poland and the 
Ukraine, a study of the customs, habits, and lives of the people 
and their native country has resulted in a vital curriculum which 
integrates the Old World culture with the new environment. 

One of the most significant examples of curriculum planning 
for the secondary school is found in Nebraska. There a staff has 
been employed in the university extension division which, in 
codperation with the department of school administration in the 
teachers college and the State department of public instruction, 
prepares and administers curriculum materials in the rural high 
schools throughout the State. This staff of highly trained spe- 
cialists prepares individual instruction materials to be admini- 
stered locally and correspondence courses for which guidance 
and testing is provided by the central staff at the university. The 
close relationship between the central staff and the local school 
in curriculum planning offers an avenue through which the lat- 
est curriculum practices may be readily introduced into the 
schools. During the summer session of 1934, thirty-five super- 
intendents and principals worked at the university on the revis- 
ion of their curricula under the direction of the extension division 
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and teachers-college staffs. This type of planning has important 
implications for State-wide programs of curriculum planning. 

This brief survey offers several clues as to the use of planning 
in the integration of the heterogeneous, folk-made educational 
program that has developed in rural areas. Careful planning 
will in itself remove many obstacles now in the way of an ade- 
quate program. Planning must utilize and be developed out of 
the scattered programs now under way of which those contained 
in this article are examples. 

The types of planning most needed are (1) those which will 
provide an effective basis for modification and reorganization 
of the educational administrative set-up in terms of modern 
social needs and (2) those which will develop a broad, rich 
curriculum growing out of the needs of pupils and community. 











METROPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


FRANK W. HART 
University of California 


The invitation to contribute to this symposium carried a very 
positive implication that the thing desired was not the specula- 
tions of a college professor on the advantages of “planning,” 
the birth of a new idea, or the denunciation of our failure to 
“plan,” but rather to present specific illustrations of effective 
planning now in operation in representative metropolitan school 
systems. Accordingly, the content of this section of the sympos- 
ium is a reproduction of the reports of city superintendents in 
selected school systems of what they regarded as “the most dis- 
tinctive planning activity in which they were engaged.” 

These reports were received in response to a request in which 
the use to be made of them was stated. Much time and thought 
was evidently given to the preparation of these accounts of plan- 
ning activity and it is a matter of extreme regret that all of them 
cannot be reproduced in full. They stand as proof irrefutable 
of the fact that (1) conscious educational planning is now going 
on and (2) that such planning is, in so far as possible, founded 
upon scientific study and, in many cases, upon experimental evi- 
dence. The strong arm of the research department in each case 
is clearly apparent. 

The several reports are briefed below with a minimum of 
comment and interpretation by the compiler. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS, INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Our most intensive planning has been with the elementary-school 
curriculum, which can be described in part according to the four 
points as follows: 

1. The Theory Underlying It. We were and still are of the 
opinion that teaching by subjects with artificial delineations, 
with the school day divided into many short periods in some- 
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what of a vaudeville show style, is not conducive to the best 
learning and is extremely wasteful of time. We are proceeding 
with the idea that pupils can learn better when all their sub- 
ject-matter content is developed around some meaning of 
theme or center of interest. But what is more important, we 
believe that the better habits of study and better habits and atti- 
tudes such as self-direction, self-control, initiative, courtesy, and 
consideration for others cannot be well developed in a very 
formal program. Our assumption here is based on the theory 
that in the formal program pupils do not learn to respond 
to internal motives, but are compelled to respond by externally 
imposed regulations. When these regulations are withdrawn 
the response is usually lacking. 
2. The Objectives We Are Seeking to Accomplish 
a) To develop in the students ability in the fundamental skills 
by a type of integrated activity curriculum to a greater 
degree of proficiency than with the formal curriculum 
b) To develop the fundamental skills in approximately one 
half the time now devoted to them in the formal curriculum 
c) To provide more time for creative self-expression activities 
d) To provide more time for problem-solving type of activities 
e) To make possible the better development of habits and atti- 
tudes of students through the opportunities of living a more 
normal life in the classroom 
3. Techniques, Methods, or Procedures Involved 
4. The Results in so far as They Have Been Realized 


Items 3 and 4 are covered in a lengthy detailed report setting 
forth a rather elaborate controlled experiment covering a period 
of a year and a half and involving approximately three thousand 
students. A full report of the experiment is to be published by 
Superintendent Oberholtzer. Further evidence of planning in 
the Houston school system is also reported briefly as follows: 

We are engaged now at the other end of the educational ladder, 
and also in adult work which requires considerable planning. We 
are expanding our junior college into a university, with the hope 
and aim of providing a service institution with most of our emphasis 

on providing training, both of a vocational and cultural nature for 
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employed adults. We have made a survey of the need for training 
of such an educational program in our city, but I am sorry that no 
copies of the results are avilable at present—-W. W. Kemmerer, 
Director of Child Accounting and Curriculum 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Educational planning in the schools of Minneapolis is evi- 
denced by a series of more or less related activities which the 
superintendent reports as follows: 


To select our most “distinctive planning activity,” I shall have 
to gather together several activities which have not always been pre- 
sented as parts of a major plan but which have, nevertheless, been 
directed or set in motion to contribute to it. The most important 
planning activity in this community, as in others, would have to be 
described as a serious attempt to reach each child with an education 
adapted to his needs. The plan actually to bring this about in prac- 
tice involves (a) a change in attitude of teachers towards subject- 
matter standards in relation to children and (b) changes in organi- 
zation of curriculum and teaching methods. The following steps 
have been consciously undertaken to secure the desired modifica- 
tions of aims and practices. 

Background. A continuous school census has brought within the 
reach of school services every child within the compulsory age limits. 
Social and clinical services have pointed out that regimentation of 
children to serve subject-matter ends not only fails to provide many 
children with effective training but actually contributes maladjust- 
ments to many personalities. In order to provide effective training 
for all types of children, the regular procedures of the school must 
be modified rather than provision made for the segregation of types. 
For example, it has long been an accepted principle in the Minne- 
apolis schools that the segregation of the behavior cases is ineffective, 
unwise, and unjust. No children have been segregated for behavior 
for over a dozen years. In spite of this fact, behavior is in better 
control than ever before. The number of court cases of school origin 
has shrunk to almost none. 

Steps to Secure the Desired Change in Attitude. Supervisors and 
directors of the Minneapolis schools devoted their professional meet- 
ings for a year to the discussion of educational philosophy, finally 
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evolving a tentative statement of their belief, which emphasized the 
adaptation of instruction and organization to the needs of the indi- 
vidual child. ‘This year, under the leadership of the superintendent 
of schools, principals have been devoting their professional meetings 
to working out an educational philosophy acceptable to the majority 
of Minneapolis school people. As their study has progressed, they 
have been taking up the discussion with teachers in their buildings, 
getting opinions from them, and returning to them with ideas 
expressed in committee meetings. Thus, slowly, is evolving a com- 
mon belief in certain educational objectives and a changing attitude 
on the part of many principals and teachers, which makes possible 
a reorganization of curriculum and departments to provide more 
adequately for individual child growth. 

Another phase of this plan has been an attempt to integrate 
special services and departments more closely into the educational 
organization. 

The desirability of complete segregation of borderline subnormal 
children is being questioned. A study has been carried on to compare 
the progress of children in this type of class with the progress of 
similar children in regular classes. This is resulting in a gradual 
merging of activities of special classes with those of the regular 
school, so that, in so far as the State law regarding State aid allows, 
both the facilities of the regular classroom and the assistance of 
special-class teachers will be available for individual children of 
the slow learning type. Thus, a more flexible organization and closer 
relationships between special classes and elementary-school classes 
are developing. 

The child-study department, which was a more or less separate 
organization set up under the name of Child Guidance Clinic to 
assist in studying cases of disturbed or atypical children, is being 
integrated with the whole school organization so that the personality 
development of the child is being considered in all school situations 
and with all children. 

Guidance is being stressed as a function of the whole school. 
Special attention is being given to the integration of this service. 
A committee composed of a representative from the various school 
departments is now at work at the problem of pupil record keeping 
to make it of more assistance to successive teachers in fitting the 
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educational program to needs of individual children, these needs 
being considered from the point of view of complete personality of 
the child, not just from the point of view of intellectual development. 

In an effort to break down some of the barriers that exist between 
segments of the school system, representatives from the senior high 
school and junior high schools contributing to that school are meet- 
ing by districts to discuss articulation problems and to eliminate 
some of the difficulties that interfere with the uninterrupted progress 
of the pupil through the school system. 

Experimental Research Looking towards the Reorganization of 
Curriculum and Method. 1. A study of one hundred thirty-five 
first-grade failures or near failures. The outcome of this study tends 
to show that not only were these children dull and unready for read- 
ing experience, but also the socio-economic status of the homes from 
which they came was significantly different from that of children 
in the control group. Furthermore, reading tests of various types 
showed many have poor reading habits, especially the habit of using 
the slightest cue for guessing. As a result of this study, it was con- 
cluded that greater attention should be given to children’s readiness 
for reading and that they should not be thrust into reading at a 
time when they would develop poor habits. Nine schools were set 
apart in which experiments have been going forward in developing 
a more flexible curriculum, in using more flexible standards of pro- 
motion, and in setting up an individual pupil accounting system 
which will place greater emphasis on phases of child development 
other than the academic. 

2. A study of more than two thousand over-age pupils in grades 
4B to 9B, inclusive, to answer as completely as possible certain ques- 
tions relative to the achievement, behavior, and health of pupils 
who are six months or more over-age in an elementary school or 
one year or more over-age in a junior high school. A case study was 
made of each of more than two thousand pupils. The results have 
been of value in indicating adjustments for individual pupils and 
points at which the school failed so decisively that only drastic changes 
in the plans can be of help. Following the completion of the study, 
meetings were held in each of the city’s thirteen junior-high-school 
districts. Each meeting was attended by the elementary-, junior-high- 
school, and, frequently, the senior-high-school principals. Individual 
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cases were reviewed by the director of the child study department. 
The conference period was given to a group discussion of questions 
relative to the adjustment of the curriculum for the slow learning 
pupils, standards of promotion established in regard to slow learning 
pupils, etc. 

3. A five-year experiment with a differentiated curriculum 
(1929-1934). The differentiated curriculum was initiated as a 
means of reducing retardation and lessening delinquency of the over- 
age, slow learning, dull-normal boys and girls who have accumu- 
lated in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades of Schiller School. Statis- 
tical evidence revealed the necessity of providing an organization 
which would permit differentiating the curriculum and adapting 
teaching procedures to meet the needs of these socially maladjusted 
pupils who leave school at sixteen years of age, unprepared to adjust 
in the community. Children seriously over-age who were educational 
or behavior problems were taken from the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades and placed in a seventh-grade room. A testing program helped 
to establish a grade level in each subject for each pupil in the 
group. A daily record of the pupil’s interests, attitudes, habits, and 
progress guided the teacher in selecting materials of instruction and 
in adapting the method of procedure to meet the individual differ- 
ences of the group. As results of this procedure, we believe confi- 
dence has been restored, failures have been lessened, attitudes have 
improved, and education has been extended for many who would 
have failed and dropped out of school. 

4. A study of the reading abilities, social attitudes, and leisure- 
time activities of over two thousand adults enrolled in evening 
classes. In order to be of greater service to the ten thousand adults 
who enroll in the afternoon and evening classes by providing educa- 
tional opportunities which are in better accord with their needs and 
interests, an investigation was carried on to determine the reading 
abilities, the social attitudes, and the leisure-time activities of over 
two thousand employed and unemployed students. It is true that 
many of these adults are woefully lacking in ability to comprehend 
from the printed page and are notoriously slow readers. As a result 
of the investigation, remedial reading groups, called How to Study 
classes, have been organized to help the student who is far removed 
from his previous schoolwork and who is inefficient in reading to 
adjust himself again to study. 
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Preliminary results for the study of social attitudes indicate that 
the majority of adults who enroll in evening classes have main- 
tained their morale, have not become economic radicals, have sane 
attitudes towards government, still respect law and order, continue 
to believe in the value of education and in the fundamental impor- 
tance of the family and the home. However, there are many others, 
in larger numbers among the unemployed than the employed, who 
have developed antisocial attitudes during this period of economic 
and social stress. Since this is true, steps have been taken to build up 
an adult guidance service, which is designed to give sound vocational 
and educational advice to those who desire or who need such help, 

Leisure-time activities of an organized nature are not carried on 
by the great majority of adult students. This phase of the study 
challenges adult education to contribute to better physical and mental 
health through providing effective instruction in the worthy use of 
leisure—C. R. REED, Superintendent of Schools 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
The Providence report differs from the others in that it 


involves the remaking of an entire school system in the light 
of a comprehensive survey. The assistant superintendent reports 
as follows: 





The problem offers probably the most conspicuous example of 
the results of educational planning in the country. In 1925, Dr. 
Strayer’s Survey was adopted one hundred per cent by the Rhode 
Island Legislature. Since then our entire educational system has 
been rebuilt. Eleven million dollars have been spent on construction 
and about five million more are due within the next five years. Instead 
of a school committee of thirty-three, we have a school committee 
of seven. Instead of being entirely at the mercy of the city council 
on financial matters, the school department has thirty-five per cent 
of the city’s revenue to spend on current educational expenses. 
Instead of being entirely dependent upon the city council for school 
buildings, the city government is required to act upon the request 
of the school committee within six months or submit it to the voters. 
We have remade an 8-4 plan of organization into a 6-3-3. A strong 
problem personnel or guidance department has been built. 

We have many plans under way for adult education in our 
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regional junior high schools, but these have not been announced and 
should not be made public until passed upon by the school committee. 
Many school-system surveys have been only partially adopted and 
have frequently not been carried out. In Providence the survey was 
adopted as a homeroom program, and has actually been carried out 
to such an extent that it has far exceeded the original plans. Prepara- 
tion of the history of the reorganization of the school system is 
contemplated for the three-hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of Providence in 1936.—RicHarD D. ALLEN, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The Superintendent of Seattle reports as follows: 

It is our expectation, because of the fact that virtually all of our 
young people now go through high school, to organize all of our 
courses on a thirteen-year basis instead of on the 6-3-3 or 8-4 plan. 
These committees are codrdinated by the superintendent’s con- 
ference. 

It is evident on every hand that curriculum reorganization is 
commanding widespread attention and taking first place in plan- 
ning activities. Superintendent McClure submits with his report 
detailed outlines of plans under way in Seattle covering health 
education, reading and literature, mathematics, English, and 
social science. The plans are similar in form; therefore, only 
the plan of work for the committee on articulation of social- 
science courses will be reproduced here. 





I. The Committee's Problem. To produce from existing courses 
a single course of study in each of the following subjects from 
kindergarten through the high school: (1) geography; (2) 
history and civics 

II. Time to be Covered by the Study—One Year. New courses 
of study should be ready for distribution in September. Much 
of the work of formulation of courses has been excellently done 
by various committees. It is desired that this committee shall 
perform the functions of survey and articulation. A chart of 
the content of social-science courses for all levels of the system 
has already been prepared for the committee by the super- 
intendent’s staff. 
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III. Procedure. 


AmMoONAwWp 


I, 


‘ 


. Survey present courses 


Eliminate duplications except where essential for emphasis 


. Regrade activities and formal content where desirable 
. Secure appropriate development from grade to grade 
- Recommend desirable grade placement of content 


Suggest suitable standards for such things as (1) use of 
classroom library; (2) use of visual aids; (3) minimum 
requirements as to acceptable written and spoken English 
for each of the various levels of the system 


. Provide differentiated courses and textbook materials for 


pupils of limited ability in grades 9-12 if found desirable 


. Provide each grade with set of standard pupil attainments 


in terms of desirable outcomes whereby each teacher can 
evaluate achievement of pupils at the beginning and close 
of each semester 

Show clearly the relationship of regular textbook materials 
to each semester of study 

Survey reference materials for the various grades and real- 
locate where advisable 


IV. Desired Results of the Committee’s Work. A unified Seattle 
course of study representing elementary, junior, and senior 
high school in geography, history, and civics. It is not desired, 
however, that community life studies in the primary years shall 
be broken up into these three subjects. 

V. Committee Personnel. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


To represent (1) elementary schools; (2) junior high 
schools; (3) senior high schools 

To be limited in number in order to facilitate meetings and 
action 

To comprise people who have demonstrated ability to carry 
through and bring to a conclusion 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


We think that the best thing we have done here is the plan for the 
modification of our practice and method at all levels of our school 
system which we began five years ago and which we are just get- 
ting under way in good shape at the present time. The following 


outline gives some notion of the procedure. 














I. 


2. 
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Plan: Modification of practice and program of public schools to 
meet changed conditions—social, economic, vocational, cultural, 
and so forth 


Theory. The school must adapt itself to a changing society if it 

is to continue to be a serviceable instrumentality of society 

Objectives: 

a) A restatement of the philosophy of education upon which 
intelligent practice rests 

b) The inculcation of this philosophy in the minds of the per- 
sonnel with enough concrete, illustrative material to enable 
them to make application and initiate new practice in their 
various classes 

c) The intelligent direction of public opinion towards the 
acceptance and support of the new theory and the new prac- 
tice 

d) The evolutionary adjustment of practice and program to 
the new concept by a procedure of growth and adaptation 
conserving the worth while in former practice and initiating 
necessary modifications gradually and constructively 

e) The continuous growth of the staff in an understanding as 
well as in the use of the new procedures 

f) The enlistment of student codperation in the new procedure 
together with that morale essential to growth and partici- 
pation in the changed practice 

Techniques, Methods, or Procedures 

a) Exposure of staff to leadership with a view to revealing 
new problems, new solutions, existing weaknesses, break- 
downs, failures, and so forth. A long process, exhibiting 
definite steps or stages—i.e., exposure, interest, discussion, 
experimentation, adoption (tentative), adaptation, and so 
forth 

b) Introduction of skilled leadership within staff to foster initi- 
ated experiments and to encourage extension of practice 

c) Public-relations agencies to acquaint community with prog- 
ress 

d) Research to devise new methods and to evaluate procedures 

new and old 
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e) Codperative organizations within staff, forums, committees, 
and so forth, to promote intelligent consideration of prob- 
lem 

4. Results 

a) Satisfactory adjustment of economic problem of school sup- 
port through public-relations agencies 

b) Rather complete acceptance by staff of new philosophy of 
education 

c) Greatly modified practice in the elementary schools—much 
modification of the practice in the junior-high-school area 
and a fair amount of change in high-school and junior-col- 
lege practice 

d) The acceptance of the concept that the school is serving 
a changing, rather than a static, society by teachers, pupils, 
and the public has become a basis for intelligent long-time 
planning of both program and method.—J. A. SExson, 
Superintendent of Schools 


DENVER, COLORADO, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The superintendent of schools of Denver reports as follows: 


All education, as I see it, is planning, but in the professional 
study program of our Principals and Directors Association at the 
present time we have perhaps incorporated the idea with a little 
more than the usual prominence. The association has been divided 
into committees, whose subjects are as follows: Research and Science 
Education; Administration, Business Management, and Supervis- 
ion; Public Relations; The Social Scene and Its Implications for 
Schools; Nature of the Individual; Philosophy of Education. 

I believe these titles explain fairly well what these committees are 
to do. In brief, we expect the committee on The Social Scene and 
Its Implications for Schools to give us something of an analysis of 
the social scene as it contains implications for education. 

We expect the committee on Administration, Business Manage- 
ment, and Supervision to give us a statement concerning what is 
good school administration in the light of the present situation as 
they may secure information about it through the five other com- 
mittees or as they may secure information directly. 

We expect the committee on Research and Science in Education 
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to give us some statement concerning the place of research in educa- 
tion, past, present, and future. 

We expect the committee on the Nature of the Individual to 
give us the up-to-the-minute contribution of study in this field. 

We expect the committee on Public Relations to tell us how to 
maintain a relationship of understanding and sympathetic codpera- 
tion with the public on all the matters involved in the educational 
program. 

We expect the committee on the Philosophy of Education to bring 
the contributions of the other five committees together with their 
own study in at least a minimum statement of philosophic principles, 
to which it is hoped we may secure a reasonable measure of agree- 
ment. 

Each committee will, of course, be expected, by a process of 
reporting and discussion, to arrive at a statement acceptable to the 
Principles and Directors Association as a whole. 

This program is just getting under way. We hope in time to 
involve the entire corps in it. 

DES MOINES, IOWA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Perhaps the most striking departure from normal educa- 
tional practice is the adult-education plan now under way in 
Des Moines. This plan has received wide publicity and circular 
material is available setting forth full details of its inception 
and operation. The paragraphs quoted below from one of these 
circulars will serve to indicate in the briefest possible way the 
purpose and method. 

We live in an exciting world marked by rapid changes. Political, 
social, and economic questions press upon us from all sides for 
answer. These complex new questions demand a constant reéxam- 
ination and a continuous testing out of principles and knowledge if 
the intelligent decisions which citizenship in a democracy requires 
are to be made. 

Because of its belief in the capacity and desire of Des Moines 
citizens to keep pace with this changing world, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York has agreed to finance, for a five-year period, 

an experiment in adult education in this city. No reservations are 
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made by the Corporation except that the money is to be used for 
the conduct of public forums to discuss public questions. The control 
of the experiment, therefore, rests solely with the Board of Educa- 
tion of Des Moines and is to be administered through the superin- 
tendent of schools, who is held responsible for the execution of the 
policies approved by the Board. 

The Corporation appropriated the money through the American 
Association for Adult Education under whose immediate sponsor- 
ship the experiment will be conducted. 

The plan is to provide adult forums in all sections of the city 
for the discussion of current social, political, and economic problems 
under the leadership of men specially qualified. These forums will 
not be formal classes. There will be no textbooks, no fees, no enroll- 
ment, no assignments, no tests. Any problem of current and general 
interest to the citizens of Des Moines will be considered appropriate 
for discussion at any forum. All forums will be open meetings which 
any citizen may attend at any time. 

Obviously, the value of these forums will a in large part 
upon the character of the leadership provided. The Board of Edu- 
cation will employ for this purpose men of recognized scholarship 
with a record of active participation in public affairs, men who have 
the combination of theoretical and practical acquaintance with cur- 
rent problems that will enable them to speak with authority and will 
also ensure appreciation of the difficulties involved in solving social 
problems. They will, therefore, be men who may be expected to 
bring to each forum meeting a stimulating presentation of issues 
and the ability to help citizens to clarify their own thinking by 
discussion. 

From the foregoing statements drawn from metropolitan 


school systems in various parts of the country it is evident that 
courageous, forward-looking planning of public education is 
going on in a most commendable manner in many places. Only by 
and through such planning based as it is on scientific study of 
its problems can public education hope to serve society in ways 
commensurate with public confidence and public need. 
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REGIONAL PLANNING OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


L. D. COFFMAN 
University of Minnesota 


With the passing of pioneer days and the improvement of 
means of travel and communication, colleges and universities 
of this country face a number of entirely new situations. Estab- 
lished in the beginning to provide college work for a limited 
number of students in a somewhat narrow geographical area, 
ofttimes with the sanction of some church denomination, more 
than a thousand private colleges were created in America. At the 
same time the great bodies of citizens representing communities 
of the State, believing that higher education was essential for 
public welfare and the maintenance and advancement of the inter- 
ests of the State, established several hundred teachers colleges, 
land-grant colleges, technological schools, and universities. The © 
competition between these institutions for support and for stu- 
dents became more and more intense. They expanded their activi- 
ties, they enlarged their plants, increased their personnel, became 
rivals for private and public support. The origin and growth of 
the collegiate institutions of this country differed in no funda- 
mental respect from the origin and growth of business enter- 
prises generally. The ambitions af alumni and of the commercial 
interests of the community in which the institutions were located 
increased the rivalry among collegiate institutions. The success 
of college administration was measured by its growth and the 
increase in its budget. Colleges advertised extensively for stu- 
dents. They created scholarships to induce students to attend 


them and they sent agents into the field to advertise their wares. 


Colleges no longer confine their appeals to the local areas 
they were originally established to cover. Students can travel 
from one end of the State to the other between sunrise and sun- 
set. The colleges that have survived must now make their appeal 
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to students over a wider area than they did a few years ago. 
Financial angels who were willing to lavish large gifts upon 
educational institutions to provide memorials for themselves 
and for their families seem to be disappearing; certainly they are 
less numerous than formerly. Higher standards are being 
required of colleges everywhere. They are subject to an increas- 
ing amount of public discussion, scrutiny, and examination partly 
because an enormous amount of duplication of effort, of offer- 
ings, and of expanse exists among them. College administrators 
are giving far more attention to the intellectual organization of 
their institutions than to their exploitation with a view to obtain- 
ing students. College leaders, instead of being promoters, are 
now finding it necessary to become students of education. 

The impact of all these forces, due to changing conditions, 
upon the collegiate institutions of this country is resulting in a 
number of fundamental changes. These changes are expressing 
themselves in at least three important ways; namely, the actual 
consolidation of institutions, interinstitutional codperation, and 
the establishment of federations in higher education. Since 1928 
at least two dozen colleges have merged. Examples of this are 
found in the following list:’ 


Formerly Present Name 
Albright College Albright College, 
Schuylkill College Reading, Pa. 

Atlanta University Atlanta University, 
Morehouse College Atlanta, Ga. 

Spelman College 

Austin College Austin College, 

Texas Presbyterian College Sherman, Texas 

Centre College Centre College of Kentucky 
Kentucky College for Women Danville, Ky. 

Chicora College for Women Queens-Chicora College, 
Queens College Charlotte, N.C. 


* Many of the facts on this and the following pages were derived from an article by 
John A. Pollard in School and Society, September 19, 1931. 
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Formerly 
Columbia University 
New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School and Hospital 


Hannibal College 
LeGrange College 


Knox College 
Lombard College 


Lane Theological Seminary 
Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary 


Miami University 
Oxford College for Women 


New Orleans University 
Straight University 


Pittsburgh Theological 
Seminary 

Zenia United Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary 


Rochester College of 
Optometry 
University of Rochester 


Present Name 
Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Hannibal-LaGrange College, 
Hannibal, Mo. 


Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill. 


In process of amalgamation 


Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 


Dillard University, 
New Orleans, La. 


Pittsburgh-Zenia Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





One needs only to review the situation in almost any State to 
find abundant evidence of the need of further mergers. A recent 
report shows that in Ohio, for example, within an area of 41,040 
square miles and a (1930) population of 6,689,837, there were 
fifty-two institutions of collegiate grade, six of which received 
public support and the remaining forty-six were, in the main, 
privately controlled. Only seven of these forty-six had endow- 
ments amounting to $500,000. Only seven of the forty-six had 
more than $100,000 each from productive funds. Sixteen had 
less than $100,000 from all sources, and of these sixteen, seven 
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had less than $50,000 each. Eighteen of the forty-six had less 
than $25,000 each in productive funds. 

One institution that had enrolled 1,800 students had only 
13,000 volumes in its library. Forty-nine institutions had less 
than 10,000 volumes in their libraries. Out of a total of thirty- 
six Ohio private colleges listing their 1927-1928 productive 
endowments, twelve had less than one thousand dollars per stu- 
dent each, and only seven had more than five thousand dollars 
per student each. One institution had only eight dollars in endow- 
ment for each student enrolled. 

The unfortunate feature about this situation is that a great 
many colleges do not yet recognize the impossibility of continu- 
ing on their present basis. They are still engaged in a struggle 
to secure students. They are offering and must continue to offer 
a poor quality of collegiate education. By specious advertising 
and the blandishments of field agents they are undertaking to 
maintain their registration. They have apparently great powers 
of endurance and a lingering vitality. If they could continue 
to exist without wrecking the hopes and dreams of unsuspecting 
students, the case would not be so bad. But that is impossible. 
Students come to them with high hopes, only to learn later that 
they have been defrauded by false claims and that the quality 
of the work which they have received is superficial. 

The growth and spread of higher education in this country is 
revealed in striking form by figures collected by Sir Michael 
Sadler, of Oxford, who not long ago pointed out that in Great 
Britain one out of every 1,000 in the population attended a uni- 
versity; in France, one out of 700; in Germany, one out of 650; 
and in the United States, one out of every 120. The policy in 
America has been to insist that every student who desires to do 
so may attend college. This has been in keeping with the demo- 
cratic philosophy that has been prevailing in American educa- 
tion since Colonial times. It may be that, instead of insisting that 
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all students should attend college or have an equal right to attend 
college, the educational system should be reorganized to corre- 
spond more nearly with the actual capacities and needs of the 
students, for it is obvious that a large percentage of the students 
attending college find it impossible to do satisfactory college 
work. Dean Gauss, of Princeton, states that only thirty-seven and 
one-half per cent attending college leave with diplomas. 
Changes that are forcing institutions to merge are leading also 
to various forms of interinstitutional codperation. Certain uni- 
versities, for example, have agreed tentatively that they will 
not undertake to duplicate work in certain fields. Chicago and 
Texas have entered into joint agreement to maintain a single 
astronomical observatory. A number of Canadian institutions 
have evolved a tentative scheme for the allocation of functions. 
An interchange of professors between certain institutions and 
certain departments is becoming more common. Work given at 


_one institution is accepted by another institution not offering it. 


This codperation is due partly to a desire to eliminate waste 
in higher education, partly to a desire to improve the quality 
of higher education itself, and partly because specialization in 
the various fields of learning is making coGperation necessary. 

Perhaps one of the most conspicuous illustrations of waste, 
and certainly of duplication in higher education, occurs in the 
land-grant colleges. The Federal Government has provided a 
land-grant college for each State and territory. It has set aside 
a certain sum of money for the operation and maintenance of 
certain work of these land-grant institutions. There is a dupli- 
cation of plant, of offerings, of staff, and of equipment among 
the institutions. A half dozen or more of these institutions are 
located in the same geographical area serving, in general, the 
same constituencies and undertaking to solve the same problems. 
One of the most notorious illustrations of this is to be found in 
the land-grant colleges located at Moscow, Idaho, and Pullman, 
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Washington; they are within eight miles of each other. At each 
institution work is being carried on in agronomy, animal hus- 
bandry, poultry, forestry, and in the other fields that relate to 
the advancement and improvement of agriculture. 

It is my candid opinion that the nation would be far ahead in 
productive scientific work in the field of agriculture, in all other 
fields of learning for that matter, if there were a regionalizing 
of institutions. One great university located somewhere here in 
the Northwest, staffed with the best minds that can be found, 
adequately equipped to study the problems of this region, would 
be more productive scientifically than a half-dozen institutions 
that are poorly equipped and inadequately staffed. 

The best illustration that I have of this is in Australia. A man 
by the name of Waite left a sum of money for the establishment 
of an experiment station in agriculture at Adelaide. This station 
is now receiving support from the State of South Australia, from 
the other States of the federation, and from the federal govern- 
ment. It is carrying on scientic work in every part of Australia. 
Plots of ground in different soil areas have been made available 
to it. It studies the plant life and animal life of the various sec- 
tions of Australia as they are related to these various soil and 
geographical areas. The station itself, located near Adelaide, is 
staffed by some of the most brilliant scientific minds that the 
world has produced. Instead of dissipating the energies of the 
’ staff and instead of establishing a number of more or less pale 
imitations of the institute in other sections of the country, there 
have been concentrated in one place the materials and equipment 
and the minds necessary for the highest kind of productive work. 
Perhaps we cannot do this in America but we could look forward 
to the time when there might be some regionalizing of institu- 
tions and when the Federal Government would make its grants 
not on the political basis it has used in the past but with a view 
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actually towards advancing science and the regions in which 
these institutions are located. 

What is suggested with regard to land-grant institutions can 
be carried out to some extent by agreement among the univer- 
sities themselves if their constituencies will subscribe to the 
agreement. Each institution might be encouraged to develop 
along those lines that are most favorable to it as a result of its 
location. The neighboring institutions might agree to accept each 
other’s work. There is no real reason, for example, why there 
should be several departments of dairy husbandry in the North- 
west, several schools of forestry, several schools of mines, and 
why there should be more than one school of medicine or den- 
tistry. Instead of States spending large sums of money to main- 
tain institutions on a meager basis, why should not the represen- 
tatives of the States, after a careful study of their needs, agree to 
maintain a number of scholarships available at other institutions 
of learning where work of the kind that they need is carried on? 

Another one of the forces that is leading to interinstitutional 
codperation is the extent to which the various subjects of human 
learning have become specialized. Some specialization is neces- 
sary, otherwise human progress would soon be resolved to the 
dead level of mediocrity. Important as specialization is, we 
should not overlook the fact that in the final analysis all human 
knowledge is related. Even the humanities and the natural sci- 
ences have points of contact. The various sciences are so interlaced 
and interdependent that one cannot exist without the other. 

Research is to a certain extent an individual matter, but not 
wholly so. Due to the extreme specialization that now per- 
vades every phase of our life, every scientist must seek the codp- 
eration and assistance of other scientists in the elaboration of 
his hypotheses, in the conduct of his investigations, and in the 
verification of interpretation of his results. Research is also to a 
certain extent institutional. Over a period of years, given institu- 
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tions take on a certain atmosphere; they devote themselves to 
certain lines of intellectual effort and become distinguished by 
their achievements along these lines. Now the time has arrived 
when we should think of research as being interinstitutional. 
Ways and means should be found of bringing the institutions 
themselves into closer relationships. There should be an inter- 
change of research projects. A research program covering the 
interests and activities of a number of institutions should be 
devised and an organization set up for its continuance. That 
means the intelligence of the various institutions should be 
brought to bear upon the problems of a given institution. An 
individual carries on his investigations for the purpose of find- 
ing out the truth; an institution, likewise, is interested in the 
truth, but also in the utility or service value of its investigations, 
while any interinstitutional arrangement would focus its atten- 
tion still more upon the social utility of the studies being made. 

Finally, there is another type of interinstitutional codperation 
which has been described in a particularly happy manner as “A 
Southern Confederation of Learning,” by Benjamin B. Kendrick, 
in the January 1934 issue of Southwest Review. Mr. Kendrick 
proposes a confederation to promote advancement and the 
humanizing of learning in the South. He is not interested so 
much in preserving and revivifying the Old South as in promot- 
ing a new regionalism that will give special emphasis to thought 
and culture, to art and to literature, to a beautiful and satisfying 
life. He calls attention to the fact that the educational system 
which has been in operation hitherto has failed to eradicate pas- 
sion and prejudice. It has failed to create a sufficient number of 
like-minded people interested in public welfare to ensure the 
maintenance of institutions designed for the public good. These 
ends can be accomplished not by a laissez-faire form of educa- 
tion, but by having education properly conceived and admini- 
stered as a condition precedent to such ends. 




















NATIONAL PLANNING IN EDUCATION 


GEORGE F. ZOOK 
American Council on Education 


A number of European countries after a rather short trial of 
democracy as a form of government have replaced it with some 
form of centralized action. To them democratic government is 
slow moving, full of vicious opportunities, and ineffective. 

In America we believe that whatever vein of truth there is in 
this conclusion is due to inadequate education in the home, the 
church, and the school. If democracy fails in America, as in other 
parts of the world, it will be due chiefly to inadequate attention 
to the basic significance of education in developing citizens com- 
petent to engage in self-government. 

In education, therefore, as in all other forms of our social 
life, every inadequacy seems to call loudly for the most courag- 
eous and painstaking consideration—an impulse which is all the 
stronger now that, with examples of failure near at hand, we 
realize that the very form of government under which we live 
may otherwise be endangered. It is entirely natural, therefore, 
that even though according to our traditions plans for education 
should be made primarily by the States, localities, and voluntary 
agencies, there should be more demand than ever before for 
national planning in education. 

Perhaps one should hasten to add that planning in education, 
as in other fields of social effort, and the administration of laws 
or regulations adopted as a result of such planning are two 
entirely different matters. Any consideration of educational 
needs throughout the country may result, as it has occasionally 
in the past, in Federal statutes, but it may also, and doubtless 
will in most instances, continue to be assumed that States, locali- 
ties, and private schools may use their discretion in undertaking 
even the best considered national plans in education. 
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The fact that education is primarily a State responsibility 
which may in turn be delegated to localities or private organiza- 
tions makes it all the more necessary that national planning in 
education be carried on in such a way as to be convincing. There 
can be no question but that the educators themselves are pri- 
marily responsible for setting up a feasible school program to 
meet individual and social needs, but it is quite impossible and 
undesirable to attempt to do this without the most extended con- 
tact with people and conditions. To do otherwise but repeats past 
experience, too frequently indulged in, of making a school pro- 
gram in a vacuum. 

Notwithstanding our deficiencies in the development of edu- 
cational policy, whether national, State, or local, we fail even 
more miserably in getting our ideas across to the lay public, who, 
after all, determine the extent to which they can be realized. We 
need to learn the language of the layman. We need to articulate 
our educational policies better to the rank and file of our citizens 
through the public press and platform. We need to show what is 
the relation of education to all other forms of social effort, gov- 
ernmental or voluntary. And especially we need to develop a 
technique of demonstrating school results under favorable and 
unfavorable conditions, respectively, which will be as plain to 
all citizens as the demonstrations in agriculture set up by the col- 
leges of agriculture for the benefit of the farmers. Unless we 
find more effective ways of reaching the lay public, the best con- 
sidered national planning in education will be relatively unsuc- 
cessful, with possible results of the most serious consequences 
in our national life. 

There are two methods which may be used in the formulation 
of national policies in education; namely, through the efforts of 
Federal agencies, and through the efforts of voluntary organiza- 
tions and committees. These will be discussed in turn. 
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The Federal Government is not in a very favorable position 
to engage in educational planning. There is in the first place no 
ministry of education nor any other strong central educational 
agency with adequate facilities for this purpose. Moreover, there 
is a strong undercurrent of feeling shared by many laymen and 
educators alike that educational planning as well as execution is 
primarily the responsibility of States, localities, and voluntary 
associations. Hence, although Congress has long been willing 
to set aside millions of dollars for experiment stations in agri- 
culture, it has never considered the possibility of similar sub- 
sidies for experimentation in education as a basis for the develop- 
ment of more effective programs and policies in the education 
of the nation’s children. 

Therefore, although the situation was somewhat simplified in 
October 1933 by adding the responsibilities of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education to the Office of Education, it yet 
remains true that educational functions are scattered in a hap- 
hazard manner among the various independent establishments 
and departments of government. Such a condition grew up with- 
out thought of a concerted plan and it now serves as a serious 
impediment to a comprehensive consideration of educational 
matters. The National Advisory Committee on Education in its 
report several years ago recommended the creation of an Inter- 
departmental Council for Education, but nothing has ever been 
done to secure its adoption. 

In the meantime, there are a number of sporadic instances 
where the various Federal agencies dealing with education have 
codperated vigorously in common enterprises. One of the best 
illustrations was the White House Conference in 1930 in which 
such agencies as the Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of Public 
Health, the Office of Education, and the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics joined in the formulation of a report of far-reaching 
implications. More recently the Office of Education has assisted 
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a number of new agencies, such as the Public Works Administra- 
tion, Subsistence Homesteads, Civilian Conservation Corps 
Camps, the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, and the 
NRA in dealing with those aspects of their work which have 
educational implications. There is a great need, however, for 
more joint consideration of mutual educational interests between 
and among various divisions in the Federal Government than 
has ever been undertaken. 

It has been said that wherever authority relative to a segment 
of education carried on by a Federal agency is most complete 
there is generally a smaller number of studies, conferences, and 
surveys of the educational program and organization than is 
true in those agencies where authority is less complete. I suspect 
that this statement is true and that one may find examples of it 
in the War and Navy Departments’ administration of education 
in our dependencies and in the dealings of the department of the 
Interior relative to the education of Indians. Indeed, anything 
approaching adequate consideration of the problem of suitable 
education for the Indians has been until recently sadly neglected. 

In the case of each of the acts relating to particular phases 
of education now on the Federal statute books, as for example 
the Morrill Acts, the Smith-Hughes Act, and the Smith-Lever 
Act, extensive consideration was given to the respective subjects, 
usually by Congressional committees, prior to their adoption. 
In other words, the absence of a strong comprehensive Federal 
organization in education in Washington has resulted in a series 
of special acts, relating to various phases of education, that were 
earnestly considered but not well codrdinated. Others of possibly 
equal merit have for the same reason received little or no atten- 


tion. 
The Office of Education, except for its duties in connection 
with the land-grant colleges and vocational education, has little 
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if any administrative duties in education. It serves, therefore, as 
a clearing house of information and promotion. For many years 
the Office has taken the lead in organizing a number of confer- 
ences on pertinent educational problems which have undoubt- 
edly helped to lay the basis for appropriate action in the States 
and localities. It has also consistently promoted the considera- 
tion of such ideas as the junior college and the county unit 
through its publications and the activities of the members of its 
staff. Such activities are important contributions in the formula- 
tion of educational policy. 

During the years immediately preceding the depression, the 
Office of Education, through special appropriations from Con- 
gress, engaged in a number of national surveys of particular 
fields of education, including the land-grant colleges, secondary 
education, and teacher training. A fourth study on financing 
education was stopped, because of the financial stringency, before 
it could be completed. These surveys are remarkable compend- 
iums of information showing the developments in their respec- 
tive fields. Usually they fall short, however, in drawing conclu- 
sions and formulating a well-considered philosophy on the basis 
of which existing programs and organization in education may 
be modified to suit new conditions. Hence, such modifications 
have followed slowly if at all. Here a leaf might profitably be 
taken out of the procedures and reports of the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the British Board of Education. 

There is also an opportunity for codperation between the Fed- 
eral Government and voluntary agencies in educational plan- 
ning of which the Government has not availed itself except in 
a few instances. The White House Conferences and the report 
of the National Advisory Committee on Education directed by 
Dr. Henry Suzzallo are the best examples. They could be 
repeated with profit. The Government has gone even further 
and codperated in the establishment of such organizations as the 
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National Research Council and the Smithsonian Institution, both 
of which have distinct educational implications. The recent 
organization of the British Film Institute, composed of repre- 
sentatives from the government, the industry, and the schools, 
for the purpose of planning the use of motion pictures for edu- 
cational purposes also gives us something to think about along 
this line. 

Many people are convinced that national planning in educa- 
tion can best be undertaken by voluntary organizations and com- 
mittees. Judging from the experience of the past this statement 
is undoubtedly true. Furthermore, even though Federal agen- 
cies might be given far more extended opportunity than is pos- 
sible under present circumstances in developing comprehensive 
plans for education, the American people and the educational 
profession would doubtless insist on the continued use of volun- 
tary agencies and funds for this purpose. 

The contribution which the various educational foundations 
have made in the field of educational planning is especially note- 
worthy. The study of medical education by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion resulted in a complete reorganization of medical education 
in the United States. The efforts of the General Education 
Board, the Jeanes Fund, the Slater Fund, the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, and the Julius Rosenwald Fund have influenced pro- 
foundly all education in the Southern States, including particu- 
larly the education of Negroes. Many other examples of impor- 
tant national planning in education through the efforts and 
resources of the educational foundations could easily be cited. 
Indeed, the extensive activity of the foundations in the field of 
educational research and planning ultimately created a certain 
amount of opposition. In part for this reason, the educational 
foundations have in recent years largely pursued the policy of 
making grants of money to competent educational associations 
and committees for specified projects. 
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During this same time there has been a remarkable growth 
in the number of professional associations in all aspects of edu- 
cation. Most of these organizations have naturally been anxious 
to exert the full weight of their influence in the development 
of their respective fields of education. The lasting effect of the 
several reports issued by the American Historical Association 
is a case in point. In such instances, however, there is always 
danger of failure to take into account the needs and conditions 
of the total program in education and even of the place and 
importance of related fields of work. 

Other associations with comprehensive interests, especially in 
elementary and secondary education, such as the National Edu- 
cation Association, have developed national plans and policies 
which have become a part of the professional platform of a large 
proportion of those who administer and teach in the schools. 
These efforts have been sporadic but stimulating. 

As in the case of the several Government departments that 
deal with the development of educational policies, there is a 
great need of a means through which we may continually secure 
a comprehensive view of the whole of American education. The 
task of such an agency is to identify the significant problems 
which call for consideration and to plan, if possible, to arrange 
for an appropriate means to do so. The American Council on 
Education, representing a large number of educational associa- 
tions and institutions, has been created for this purpose. Whether 
it actually succeeds in filling this need will, of course, be deter- 
mined in the future. 

It is clear from this statement that everybody has indulged 
in educational planning. In a democracy this freedom to propose 
new departures and points of view is essential. It is, however, 
just as essential that we add up our experience frequently and 
proceed definitely and more expeditiously to try out new poli- 
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cies and plans to meet changing conditions. Unless we do this 
many of our citizens will consciously or unconsciously begin to 
distrust this aspect of our democratic government. It seems highly 
desirable, therefore, that the Federal agencies dealing with edu- 
cation find a way of correlating and unifying their efforts in the 
development of educational planning and that the voluntary 
agencies and organizations dealing with similar problems bend 
their efforts in the same direction. There is, indeed, more oppor- 
tunity for codperation between the Government on the one hand 
and voluntary organizations on the other in the development of 
educational planning than has ever been attempted. 

















VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS 


HAROLD F. CLARK 
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Some years ago the writer was in Kharkov, U. S. S. R. 
(Russia), trying to find out how many people were going to be 
trained for certain occupations. The authorities in charge of the 
process insisted that each one would be free to choose any occu- 
pation he desired and still they would come out with the correct 
number of persons in each occupation. Any technique that would 
make it possible for each person to choose his occupation and 
would still provide the correct number in each occupation would 
be of tremendous benefit to mankind. 

More than fifty years ago Edward Bellamy in his famous 
book, Looking Backward, outlined a scheme that was supposed 
to accomplish exactly these ends. As Bellamy pointed out, the 
commission in charge of occupational planning would simply 
follow the wishes of the workers. Whenever too many people 
began to volunteer for one occupation, that was an indication 
that conditions in it were too pleasant relative to other occupa- 
tions. The thing to do was to reduce wages until the proper num- 
ber of people did apply. It was some such scheme as this, of 
course, that the planning bodies in the Soviet Union had in mind. 

How does the actual planning for vocational needs in the 
United States compare with these more or less ideal schemes? 
How adequately have the facilities of education been planned 
for the vocational needs of our society? A study of the actual 
conditions in any of our more progressive States will be a little 
discouraging. 

The very least we should expect any State to do would be to 
have a comprehensive plan of the optimum number of people 
to have in each occupation. Needless to say all of the people 
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should be provided for in all of the occupations. If we submit 
our most progressive State to this test, we shall be disappointed. 
There is no single State in the American Union that has even 
a comprehensive plan of what would be socially desirable from 
an occupational standpoint. If society has no estimates of the 
number of people there should be in the various occupations, 
certainly the school system can play no intelligent part in train- 
ing the proper number. Nothing short of a miracle would enable 
the school system to turn out the desirable number of people for 
the various occupational fields. In fact, it can be stated with great 
certainty that until society at least has a plan of what it wants, 
the schools can do nothing very satisfactory towards turning out 
the correct number of people for each occupation. 

Any number of objections can be raised about the difficulties 
of preparing such a plan. The absence of such a comprehensive 
plan means chaos in the occupational world. Without a socially 
defensible plan, each group is left to battle for its own interests. 
A careful study made some years ago of several of the leading 
professions shows that the leaders in each of these fields thought 
that too many people were being trained for that field. From 
the standpoint of their own particular group it was undoubtedly 
true. But in no case were they prepared to, or did they, consider 
the broader needs of society in reaching their conclusion. 

A detailed study of how the number of people to be admitted 
to a particular occupation in a given State or to the educational 
institutions preparing for that occupation is determined will be 
enlightening. Take any typical Middle-Western State as an 
example. How many doctors will be trained in that State? The 
medical school or schools will admit so many people, but why 
this particular number? Certainly the educational authorities 
have no comprehensive plan for using all of the people in the 
State and showing what is the optimum number of people to be 
trained for medicine. Neither have the medical people any com- 
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prehensive plan for using all of the people and showing what 
is the optimum number of people for medicine. It is quite true 
that the medical people will say that this is the number of doc- 
tors to provide adequate medical service. But when you ask them 
what standard of medical service and for what proportion of the 
population, they become exceedingly vague and begin to talk 
about the customary standard or the standard for which people 
will pay. What they really mean, of course, is that a greater 
number of people entering medicine will lower the relative 
rewards for those in medicine and, of course, it will. 

No group can be trusted with the determination of the num- 
ber of people to be admitted to that group. The history of groups 
that have had power to determine their numbers offers conclu- 
sive evidence that that power will be misused. It seems to be 
almost inevitable that any group that has this power will con-- 
fuse its own interests with the interests of mankind at large. The 
damage caused is not less because plausible excuses are given or 
even because the protection of society is said to be the cause of 
the limitation. 

The doctors do not stand alone in advocating a policy of limi- 
tation. A study of the writings or speeches of the engineers who 
have expressed themselves about the topic gives ample grounds 
for the statement that there are too many engineers. The den- 
tists agree that there are too many dentists. The lawyers are 
certain that there are too many lawyers. The architects know that 
there are too many architects. The plumbers, bricklayers, and 
carpenters know there are too many plumbers, bricklayers, and 
carpenters. Investigations made before 1929 show that each of 
these groups thought that even then too many people were 
entering its group. The first lesson in economic wisdom for any 
group is to get as small a number as possible in its own occupa- 
tion and as large a number in all others. 

With the members of different occupations holding these 
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views, it is easy to imagine the confusion of people in education. 

he educators have no comprehensive plan. As incredible as it 
‘may seem, there is not a single State in the Union that has a plan 
[for the number of people that should be trained for the various 
occupations. 

Perhaps we can find some State superintendent of public 
instruction who has planned what the schools and colleges should 
do in training people for occupational life. But a careful study 
fails to reveal any such man or any such State. One school system 
may be training ninety per cent of its students in its commercial 
department. Another may be turning sixty or seventy per cent 
of its students towards two or three professions. Whatever acci- 
dental information happens to fall in the hands of the school 
superintendent or school board seems to determine its plans. As 
Irving Fisher pointed out long ago, the establishment of a trade 
school for one particular occupation in a community may train 
so many people for that occupation that the level of income may 
be sharply lowered. In fact, this would be the result that would 
be expected unless a well-rounded program of vocational schools 
was established. A rather careful study has failed to locate a single 
community in the United States that has made any such study. 

These comments are not meant to imply that school people 
are not socially minded. And as compared with many other fields 
even the results reached are probably good. There doubtless 
was a time in the history of educational institutions when com- 
prehensive planning was not necessary. But that time has long 
since passed. We can pay the highest tribute to the social-mind- 
edness and even to the efficiency of the education of the past 
without committing ourselves to a defense of that education in 
the future. We can be reasonably sure that education is not going 
to be of maximum social utility until it will set up a comprehen- 
sive organization to plan for the occupational life of our society. 

' It would be unfair to say that our scheme of education as it 
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now stands will not produce proper occupational distribution 
unless we are willing to indicate how it might be changed. We 
propose to outline very briefly the type of organization that it 
would be necessary to plan in order to train the proper number 
of people for each occupation in a technical and democratic soci- 
ety. It is very easy to criticize the lack of adequate planning 
on the part of the educational authorities. It is far more difficult 
to draw up a constructive program that would have some reason- 
able chance of being adopted. Perhaps the most difficult thing 
to change in order to bring about more adequate planning in edu- 
cation is the complacency of the American people regarding their 
educational system. The ordinary man in the street tends to 
think that the American system of education is fairly adequate. 
He is inclined to believe that education is free. Before there 
can be any adequate planning of education for occupational needs 
this assumption will have to be made a reality. 

Those who have not stopped to consider the matter may be 
surprised to hear that education is not free in this country. We 
shall call attention to one or two matters along this line. Edu- 
cation is free when you can get it if you do not have any money 
and if your parents do not have any money. Any one who believes 
that a modern State university is free under this definition should 
try to go through one. An investigation we made a few years ago 
in one of the Middle Western universities showed that the aver- 
age student spent $700 per year. This university is popularly 
known as a free State university. In fact, the State constitution 
in this particular State enjoins the legislature to establish and 
maintain a system of free public schools from the elementary 
school through the university. Any one who thinks that the typi- 
cal family can spare $700 a year to send a boy or girl to college 
is poorly acquainted with the average incomes of this country. 
When there are two or three or four children in a family, it 
becomes fantastic to think that they can be sent to this so-called 
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free institution without demanding an unreasonable sacrifice 
on the part of the family. 

One might argue in the formal sense of the word that educa- 
tion is free in this country. One might also argue that the scen- 
ery in the Alps is also free to any schoolboy in America. And it is 
quite true that once you get in Switzerland you can look at the 
Alps for nothing. And technically you could tell any child in the 
United States that a view of the Alps would cost him nothing. 
You might even tell him that the views were free, but unless 
one has the means to fulfill the conditions necessary to seeing 
the Alps such a statement has no meaning. It takes money anda 
substantial amount of it to get in a condition to see the Alps, 
even though they are free. It takes money and a substantial 
amount of it to get in a situation that you can take advantage of 
so-called free education. To use the term “free” in regard either 
to the mountain scenery or to the school is to use language to 
cloud the real issue. For all practical purposes education is not / 
free in this country unless you or your family have a substantial 
amount of money. It only clouds the issue further to mention 
specific cases where boys of unusual ability were able to get edu- 
cation when they had no money. Boys have also seen the Alps 
when they had no money. We shall never get anything like a 
correct number of people in the professions and the so-called 
higher occupations until education is actually made free to all 
those who have sufficient ability. As long as entrance into many 
occupations depends upon the accident of having money there 
can be no occupational planning worthy of the name. 

_S Ina recent study made in the State of Ohio it was shown that 
the students who went to college are almost a random sample 
of those who finished high school. A very large proportion of 
the ablest boys and girls in the State are unable to continue their 
education. By actual test the overwhelming majority of these 
able boys and girls wanted to go on to college. But they stated 
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they did not have the money. What kind of a world is it where 
boys and girls want something but say that they cannot get it 
because they do not have money, when other people state the 
same thing is free? The only conclusion to reach is that education 
is not free in any usable sense of the term. 

Lack of free education causes occupational maladjustment at 
the lower levels of the school system as well as at the higher. 
We are so accustomed to thinking that high-school education is 
free in this country that it will come as a shock even to suggest 
otherwise. But the most careful studies that we have been able to 
make indicate that it costs from $100 to $175 a year on the 
average for a student to go to high school. This, of course, is in 
addition to the money that the public spends on the so-called 
free high school. This hundred dollars represents additional 
_ expense if the child goes to high school over and above what 
would have to be spent for him if he did not go. For the success- 
ful professional or business man with an income of five or ten 
thousand dollars a year, the hundred dollars represents virtually 
nothing. And for all practical purposes the high school is free. 
In order to take advantage of the so-called free school an 
expenditure is asked which is so small in relation to his total 
income that no injustice is done to speak of a free school. 

But to adopt the same attitude in regard to an unskilled 
laborer who perhaps makes five or six hundred dollars a year is 
totally unreasonable. To assume that he can or will spare the 
one hundred dollars or even half of that to keep a child in high 
school is to expect something that in all too many cases will not 
happen. Any scheme of occupational planning that is dependent 
upon the present inadequate conception of free education is 
foredoomed to a large measure of failure. 

Simply providing free education, however, will not be enough 
to solve the problem. Thousands of boys and girls who can stay 
in high school or college have no guidance in regard to their 
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occupational future. The schools at present could not possibly 
know the number of people they should be training for the vari- 
ous occupations. Before education can play any socially minded 
and intelligent part in occupational distribution new planning 
bodies will have to be set up. No one can predict what would be 
the most successful form for these commissions to take. At pres- 
ent efforts are being made in five different communities to learn 
more about the technique of occupational planning and the rela- 
tion of educational organizations to it. 

As conditions stand now the schools have no socially defen- 
sible policy in regard to vocational training. They stand there 
to benefit any one who has sufficient money to take advantage 
of the opportunity. The result of unequal opportunity of edu- 
cation is to reénforce the other tendencies that make the more 
pleasant occupations the more highly paid. In a society of equal- 
ity of opportunity high wages would quite likely have to be paid 
to those in the unpleasant occupations. 

If education is to play any significant part in bringing about 
better occupational distribution it must have the help of expert 
planning bodies. The local and State planning commissions 
mentioned before will have to be set up. The State commissions 
will have to combine and set up a national occupational council. 
This will determine the optimum number of people for each 
occupation. All the people, of course, will have to be used to do 
all of the work. 
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The center of the problem of educational planning is found 
in the fact that the public-school system was created by the politi- 
cal state for the accomplishment of fundamental social purposes. 

Organically, this system of education is as vitally a part of 
the total economic, political, and social life as agriculture, manu- 
facture, transportation, the banking system, and government. 
An extensive system of formal education seems to be an indis- 
pensable function of the highly developed industrial society of 
the modern world. Inevitably the planning and conduct of schools 
is at all times conditioned by the deepest social, economic, and 
political interests, beliefs, prejudices, attitudes, and purposes of 
the American people. Indeed, our system of schools can, in the 
last analysis, be thoroughly planned only as an integral part of 
a comprehensive social plan. It is inevitable that the great power 
groups in society should struggle for the control of this insti- 
tution. 

If it were not for these pressures from without, the process 
of educational planning could go forward at a rapid pace. The 
profession of education has studied the problem of designing a 
better system of schools and already much progress has been 
made in the reconstruction of the system and in adapting it to 
changed conditions. But this problem cannot be worked out 
within the quiet study of the educational theorist or the labora- 
tories of our graduate schools of education. A system of schools 
does not operate in a social vacuum. The moment far-reaching 
administrative, fiscal, or curriculum changes are projected, great 
social forces are set in motion to hinder or perhaps to promote 
the adoption of these plans. Too often the educational planners 
have failed to take the trouble to understand these forces and 
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fashion their strategy accordingly. Too often, indeed, educa- 
tional planners have seemed all unconscious of the operation of 
power groups, of the implication of the stratification of Ameri- 
can society, or of vital elements in American tradition. But these 
forces cannot be ignored. They present the most difficult educa- 
tional problem with which the educator must deal in this period, 
even more difficult than the formulation of broad social purposes, 
The operation of these forces will be considered briefly in their 
bearing upon three of the major contemporary issues in American 
education—control and administration, fiscal policies, and the 
curriculum. 

As the most casual and superficial observer knows, the admini- 
strative organization of the American public school closely par- 
allels our political organization. Indeed, in its administration 
and control the school has been fashioned in the image of the 
State, and can be understood only in the light of American his- 
tory. American public education is unique for its system of local 
control, which had its genesis in the isolated communities of the 
earliest settlements and which was carried across the country with 
the advancing frontier. The colonies, and later the States, enacted 
legislation for the encouragement of schools, and a century ago, 
in the period of the Jacksonian upheaval, free public education 
was firmly established as a part of American policy. Education 
was not mentioned in the Federal Constitution. Therefore, under 
our system of delegated powers, the control of education is 
reserved to the States. Free schools were established by the 
States and are today maintained as State systems, but, consonant 
with the tradition of particularism in our political life, these 
schools are actually to a very large extent locally controlled. 

These facts have a much more important bearing upon the 
problem of planning than appears on the surface. The small 
school district has amazing powers of persistence. There are 
still 150,000 one-room schools in the United States, most of 
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them controlled by local boards of trustees and loosely super- 
vised by county superintendents, in most instances popularly 
elected. In some States the school trustees still outnumber the 
teachers, including all those in the towns and cities. With stu- 
dents of school administration in general agreement as to the 
desirability of larger administrative units, consolidation of rural 
schools has made considerable headway in recent years, as has 
the movement for the adoption of the county unit. But the oppo- 
sition to the larger units is powerful. Vested interests are often 
involved. The local community wants its own school or is afraid 
it will not get the larger consolidated school. But the chief 
obstacle is found in the deep attachment which Americans, and 
particularly the rural population, have for the tradition of local 
control. These small districts constitute a serious barrier to edu- 
cational progress. 

The boundaries of local government units, of townships and 
counties, were laid out long before the age of railroads, hard 
roads, and automobiles, to say nothing of the airplane, the elec- 
tric telegraph, the telephone, and the radio. These boundaries 
are in many instances highly artificial. Even our State lines are 
artificial. Great communities sprawl across State lines. The great 
metropolitan communities that are in reality New York City 
and Chicago each occupy portions of three States. These political 
divisions in many instances have no rationality except as they are 
explained in terms of their historical evolution. Coupled with 
a direct democracy under which innumerable administrative offi- 
cers are chosen by popular vote, they often make for inefficiency 
and even for corruption in local government. Already, demands 
for the enlargement and reorganization of these units are being 
made by students of government and by many leaders in political 
life. Larger civil administrative units will mean larger school 
adminstrative units. The profession of education should lend its 
support to this movement and should participate in designing a 
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system of local government adapted to modern conditions. But 
all these proposals will be resisted at every turn by ignorance 
and prejudice, by local politicians for very obvious reasons, 
and by some of the most powerful vested interests in American 
life. Opposition to a realignment of State boundaries would be 
bitter. The cry of States’ rights is a very convenient one and is 
always raised whenever the pecuniary interests of any important 
group are threatened. The Federal Pure Foods and Drugs Act 
was opposed by manufacturers and distributors in the name of 
States’ rights! The reconstruction of State and local administra- 
tion of schools is a vital element in a political problem of the 
first magnitude. 

Powerful social forces operate to block reconstruction of our 
system of financial support of education. The need for rede- 
signing this system is desperate. Support for schools and for local 
and State government has been derived principally from the tra- 
ditional personal and real property tax, a tax that has long since 
proved thoroughly unsatisfactory as the principal tax base. Ade- 
quate financial support for schools involves, then, the reconstruc- 
tion of our whole scheme of taxation through the extension of 
the income tax and other taxes which always meet with deter- 
mined resistance by the classes and groups affected, regardless of 
public interest. Traditionally, each school district has supported 
its own schools with but slight assistance from county or State. 
These districts vary tremendously in their ability to support 
education. One school district in my own State of New York 
has $71,000 of taxable wealth per pupil to be educated, while 
another district has only $1,377 of taxable wealth per pupil. 
These discrepancies and inequalities can be eliminated only by 
State and Federal participation in the support of schools. The 
important consideration here is the highly integrated character 
of our economy and the concentration of wealth in urban com- 
munities, and especially in the great metropolitan areas and 
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financial centers of the country. The proposal to levy State- 
wide taxes for larger State participation in the support of schools 
is always strongly opposed by interests and classes disposed to 
resist all increases in taxation and by groups unfavorable to the 
principle of public education. Only compelling public opinion 
can overcome this resistance. Some very encouraging progress 
has been made in the reconstruction of the finance and support 
of schools in New York, Delaware, and some other States, but 
on the whole, the systems of school finance in the United States 
are thoroughly antiquated. 

The redesigning of the system of school support will of neces- 
sity go on pari passu with the reconstruction of local govern- 
ment. These problems are all interlocked and can never be dis- 
entangled. In an economy as highly integrated as ours, many 
of the existing States can never maintain good schools without 
Federal aid. The States of the nation vary in the ratio of one to 
seven in their ability to support education, with many States 
hopelessly unable to provide adequate support even in the rosi- 
est years of prosperity. The cry of States’ rights is, of course, 
always raised in opposition to Federal participation in the sup- 
port of education. Federal aid is opposed also on the ground that 
control will go with support. This is an appeal to the deepest 
tradition in American life, the tradition of local control. In these 
depression years, potent lobbies at Washington and in the State 
capitals, representing great propertied interests, are demanding 
economy in all departments of government and opposing the 
extension of the services of the Federal Government, including 
Federal participation in the financing of schools. By no means 
are all persons of wealth opposed to adequate taxes for school 
support, but there is nothing to be gained by disguising or slur- 
ring over the fact that the opposition to the reconstruction of 
finance laws comes from those classes most affected by the impo- 
sition of income and other new taxes and principally from the 
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cities where the higher bracket income-tax payers reside. Oppo- 
sition from the national and State chambers of commerce and 
similar organizations is always fairly certain. 

All plans for the improvement of the curriculum of the 
schools must take into consideration the social forces that are 
struggling to control and direct the course of public and private 
education. The most casual observer is familiar with the efforts 
of various groups to control the curriculum, especially in its 
religious, economic, and political bearings. A vast amount of 
legislation pertaining to the curriculum has been enacted in the 
various States. The famous anti-evolution law in the State of 
Tennessee is an example. Much of this legislation is designed to 
prevent the teaching of “subversive” economic, social, or politi- 
cal doctrines. The schools are at all times subjected to direct 
pressures, sometimes almost coercive, seeking to influence teach- 
ing especially with reference to economic and political ques- 
tions. Miss Bessie Pierce in her Citizens’ Organizations and the 
Civic Training of Youth* studied the printed pronouncements 
with reference to education of over two hundred citizens’ organi- 
zations, ranging all the way from the National Security League 
to the peace societies, from the National Chamber of Commerce 
to the American Federation of Labor, from the Knights of 
Columbus to the Ku Klux Klan, from the Daughters of the 
Revolution to the Communist party. In locality, State, and nation 
there are literally thousands of these organizations that, in one 
way or another, are seeking to influence instruction in the schools. 

One other fact that the educational planner must take into 
consideration is the stratification of American society. From the 
beginning of our public schools the lower middle and laboring 
classes have been the strongest advocates of public education 
while the chief opposition to the extension of the services of the 
public schools has always come from the more favored classes 
in society. This statement, of course, somewhat oversimplifies 


* New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. 
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the case. Certain religious groups have at times opposed the 
extension of the public schools, while individuals at various 
levels of society may oppose or support public education. indeed, 
much of its ablest moral support and lay leadership has always 
come from enlightened individuals belonging to the most fav- 
ored economic classes. The educator has made his appeal for 
support primarily to the upper classes in recognition of the fact 
that they wield most of the power in this country. But in this 
the educator has not been wise. His appeal should be more to the 
middle and lower classes, for it is these classes that are princi- 
pally served by the schools, and in a political democracy the 
ultimate power rests with them, for at the ballot their numbers 
are irresistible. 








RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE JOURNAL may be of the greatest possible service, 
its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this department titles—and 
where possible descriptions—of current research projects now in progress in edu- 
cational sociology and also those projects in kindred fields of interest to educational 
sociology. Correspondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed, 


CLEVELAND WELFARE FEDERATION NEIGHBORHOOD STUDIES 


The following outline has been prepared by Charles E. Hendry, one 
of the two field workers responsible for this undertaking. It is an attempt 
to provide certain information concerning the purpose and plan of the 
study to those who inquire concerning the project. 

This study is sponsored by the Welfare Federation of Cleveland and 
is under the immediate direction of a research committee, of which Mr, 
Jay Iglauer is chairman. In addition to the research committee a working 
committee has been appointed chaired by Rev. Almon R. Papper. The 
function of the working committee is to keep rather close to the study 
as it proceeds and share in the actual formulation of the plans and in the 
criticism of the process. 

The two persons elected to make the study are Margaret E. Svendsen 
of the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, and Charles E. Hendry, 
associate professor of sociology, George Williams College, Chicago. 

Briefly stated, the assignment in this study involves three major 
purposes: 

1. To study the interests and needs of adolescent boys (10 to 19 years 
of age) in the light of neighborhood backgrounds and with special 
attention to those areas of the adolescent boy’s life which group and 
casework agencies are attempting to serve 

2. To evaluate the effectiveness of group and caseworking agencies 
in their attempt to serve the adolescent boy under consideration 

3. To formulate recommendations in the light of the findings indi- 
cating how agency policies and practices can be adjusted so that 
group and caseworking agencies can more nearly meet the needs 
of the situation 

Three tributary or supplementary purposes are also involved: 

1. It is the hope of the research committee that a pattern of study may 
be demonstrated which can be applied to other sections of Cleveland. 

2. It is the desire of the committee that the relationship between group 
and caseworking agencies be clarified. 
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3. A third supplementary purpose is to provide through this study a 
new set of facts and considerations for central and local budgetary 


study. 


The procedure: preliminary steps 
1. Selection of the areas. Sixteen principles or criteria were used in 
the selection of the two areas for this study. One set of criteria was 
used on the assumption that only one area might be selected. The 
other set of criteria was used on the assumption that two areas 
would be selected for intensive study. The sets of criteria developed 

are reproduced at this point as a matter of record. 

I. Check List for Use in Selecting One Area: (a) Is the area 
representative of the people to be found in a number of other sec- 
tions of Cleveland so that the findings of the study would apply 
in general to other sections of the city? (b) Does the area contain 
a substantial percentage of persons under 35 years of age? (c) In 
its physical aspects is the area likely to remain essentially the same 
for a number of years, at least five? (d) Is the character of its 
population likely to remain essentially the same for a number of 
years, at least five? (e) Is there present in the area at least one 
group-working agency (assuming that caseworking agencies oper- 
ate in each area? (f) Is the area defined by natural boundaries? 
(g) Is there a community consciousness evident and crystallized in 
community organization? (h) Would the agencies in the area be 
willing and able to codperate in a study? (i) Are there good pros- 
pects of being able to affect policy and modify practice if the study 
reveals the need for such? (j) Does the area avoid extreme social 
pathology (ruling out depression factors) ? 

II. Check List for Use in Selecting Two Areas: (a) Which 
two areas include in their composition the predominant nationali- 
ties with which the social agencies deal? (b) Which two areas 
give a good representation of a contrast in these nationalities? 
(c) Which two areas best represent something of a contrast in 
economic status as seen through housing and living standards? 
(d) Which two areas best represent a contrast in the length of 
stay of the people in this country? (e) Which two areas best 
represent a contrast in the length of stay of the people in the area 
involved? (f) Which two areas offer a contrast and variety in the 
types of group work or recreational services afforded? 

Census data were assembled, also the opinions of well-informed per- 
sons, and, in a memorandum dated June 25, 1934, this body of informa- 
tion was presented and analyzed. The result was the selection of the 
Tremont area and a section of Collinwood in northwest Cleveland. 
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Exploratory interviews to be undertaken as one of the preliminary 
steps resulted in coming in contact with selected key persons with 
both city-wide and local knowledge respecting the welfare program 
in both the areas. These interviews will be continued throughout 
the study, the focus of the interview changing as new findings 
modify the central interests and purposes of the investigation. 
Development of Local Committees. Following the interviewing 
of key persons in the local areas, two committees, one in each of 
the areas will be appointed by the research committee to share in 
the general direction of the investigation. It is hoped that these 
local committees will be as widely representative as possible and 
that they will give local support and gain local recognition for the 
undertaking. 


ACTUAL STEPS IN THE EXECUTION OF THE STUDY 


Step number one 


I. 


NS 
e 


Ww 


Census enumeration. Preliminary discussion of this matter has re- 
sulted in the following inventory of items which might be included 
in such a census. It will be noted that, in a large measure, it is a 
duplication of the Federal census, with some additional items: 
address; name; relationship to head of family; home owned or 
rented; value or monthly rental; when did you move here?; 
where did you live before you moved here? ; sex; color or race; age 
at last birthday; marital condition; name of school; grade last 
year; name of church attended; whether able to read and write; 
place of birth for each person and for the father and mother in 
particular; language spoken in the home before coming to the 
United States; year of migration to the United States; natural- 
ization; whether able to speak English; whether able to read Eng- 
lish (the last five items for foreign-born persons only) ; occupation; 
industry; class of worker; employed? ; how long ago did you work 
last? 

Preparation of Individual Record Card. A basic individual record 
card will be prepared for each boy in the two areas between the 
ages of ten and nineteen, inclusive. 

Statistical Analysis of the Individual Records. In treating these 
data, an effort will be made to discover significant differences as 
between boys reached and boys not reached by the group-work 
programs in terms of the following comparisons: blocks; ages; 
nationalities and color; retarded in school; accelerated in school; 
subnormal in intelligence; very bright in intelligence; delinquent; 
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nondelinquent; index of acceptability; and other selected items. 
The net result of this first step should be to indicate concentration 
of services geographically and by other considerations, gaps in the 
service, or overlapping. 


Step number two 


The study of social forces and neighborhood backgrounds. 
1. History of the area 


2. 


Ecology of the area: (a) An aerial map of the two areas to accen- 
tuate and make more vivid the topographical and physical character 
of the area has been prepared; (b) a social base map colored to indi- 
cate the use of land and property, trade centers, and institutions 
will be prepared; (c) detailed analysis and interpretation of exist- 
ing data collected according to census tracts will be used; (d) 
analysis of selected data by blocks. 

Street play and neighborhood groups. Special attention will be given 
to the study of street play and the location of neighborhood play 
groups, clubs, teams, and gangs. Observations and interviews will 
be made covering commercial recreation, also nationality, fraternal, 
and political clubs. 

Counts of participation. An effort will be made to have actual 
counts taken of participation at the moving-picture theater, at mass, 
at the playground, library, bath house, settlement, Y. M. C. A., 
etc., for certain days and certain hours to discover realistically and 
directly where boys spend their time at selected intervals. 
Interviews and other observations. Extensive interviewing will be 
done both with adults and with boys in the area, also with selected 
boys at the Hudson Boys Farm where they are detained because 
of delinquency. 


Step number three 


First-hand observations of agencies in action. These will cover both 
summer and winter operations. 

Schedules will be used to examine the various aspects of the program 
as indicated in the following classification of areas in the following cate- 
gories: membership practices; grouping practices; leadership practices; 
educational objectives and methods; physical equipment; administration ; 
community relationship. 


Step number four 


Intensive study of the needs and interests of a sampling of individuals. 
An attempt will be made to use a scientific sampling which will give a 


representative picture of the boy population geographically, by age, by 
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nationality, and in other ways. Of special concern will be the differences 
in attitudes between persons who are served and persons who are not 
served by the group-working agencies. 

Some of the areas of the individual’s experience to be studied are: (a) 
relationship to and attitudes towards existing group-work agencies; (b) 
range and nature of interests with particular attention to unsatisfied in- 
terests; (c) friends and group experience; (d) family interrelationships 
as they bear on the child’s interests and ambitions; (e) attitude towards 
length of stay in and towards the neighborhood; (f) attitude towards 
school and church; (g) physical condition as it affects activity; (h) voca- 
tional experience and outlook. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, Conclusions and 

Recommendations. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934, 

xi + 168 pages. 

This volume presents the conclusions and recommendations of the 
Commission on the Social Studies in the Schools, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. To those interested in the social studies, and 
that should include all persons interested in education, this volume is 
recommended. It presents a philosophy and a point «” view relative to 
society, education, and the social studies with portions of which many 
persons will be in disagreement. In our society, it holds that the age of 
individualism is passing and that a new age of collectivism is emerging. 
A supreme purpose of education is stated to be the preparation of the 
rising generation to enter the collectivistic society now coming into being 
through thought, ideal, and knowledge, rather than through coercion, 
regimentation, and ignorance. 


Rebel America, by Litutian SymMEs AND TRAVERS CLEMENT. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1934, xi + 392 pages. 


With all its limitations, this brief, almost superficial, review of the his- 
tory of American radicalism and of the American labor movement makes 
both a fascinating and a valuable book. The book ought to be particu- 
larly valuable to the students of sociology. Exposed to the ideology of 
an academic world which belongs neither to the radical intellectuals nor 
to the ranks of labor, the student of sociology has been prone to accept 
too unquestioningly the “wish fulfillment” philosophy of our property 
classes that conflict and revolution are not the American way of progress 
—a theory which has made us look upon every attempt at radical social 
change as essentially foreign. 


Insecurity: A Challenge to America, by ABRAHAM EpsTEIN. 
New York: Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, 1933, 680 
pages. 

Economic security through social legislation is the concern of this 


book. In no other comparable volume can one find a similar wealth of 
material on the varieties of unemployment-insurance schemes (analyses 
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of plans operating in twenty-three countries are included), old-age 
pension plans, workmen’s compensation, mothers’ pensions, and com- 
pulsory health insurance. Critical evaluations of these insurance plans 
as well as schemes for economic security through public-works programs, 
welfare capitalism, and the like mark the book as a definitive work on 
the subject. 


The Native’s Return, by Louis Apamic. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1934, vi + 370 pages. 


The Native’s Return is a socio-economic study of the various groups 
of people comprising what is now known as ““The Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes.” It is a study of cultural conflicts in an economy 
which until recently has been relatively untouched by Western indus- 
trialism. A fine document, for students of sociology, of a culture in violent 
transition. 


Sociology and the Study of International Relations, by LUTHER 
Lee BERNARD AND JEssIE BERNARD. Washington University 
Studies, New Series, Social and Philosophical Sciences, No. 4, 
St. Louis: Washington University, 1934, I15 pages. 


To the student seeking a comprehensive bibliography of the writings 
of sociologists upon the problems of international relations, this study 
is invaluable. To one wishing a concise interpretation of their points of 
view, it is an unparalleled source. The specific topics discussed include 
immigration and assimilation, war and imperialism, peace and peaceful 
relations. The remaining chapters present the relationship of sociology 


to other fields of study. 


Shadow of the Plantation, by Cuarves S. JoHnson. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1934, 212 pages. 


This volume is concerned with the Negro peasants of the Southern 
plantations and seeks to present a picture of the backgrounds, the family, 
the economic life of the community, the school and the people, religion 
and the church, play life and survival. The book represents an exacting 
research into the social backgrounds of the group studied and is a valu- 
able contribution to the increasing literature on the Negro. 
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Negro-W hite Adjustment, by Paut E. Baxer. New York: 
Association Press, 1934, 272 pages. 


In this factual study of race relations in the United States the author 
has made a careful investigation into the relative effectiveness of techniques 
for racial understanding. He has limited his study to the activities of ten 
national interracial organizations such as the Commission on International 
Understanding, the Society of Friends, and the National Association for 
the Advancement of the Colored People. Although the author concludes 
that the race problem will become increasingly difficult to solve by any 
method, he believes that the conference technique will be increasingly 
used; and, following such readjustments as intensified conflict situations 
will bring about, the conference technique will develop on an equality 
basis. 


The Negro Professional Man and the Community, by CaRTER 
Gopwin Woopson. Washington, D. C.: The Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, Inc., 1934, 350 pages. 


The Negro Professional Man and the Community, with special empha- 
sis upon the physician and lawyer, is a distinct contribution to the increas- 
ing literature by and about Negroes in American life. This book is a 
valuable addition to the literature, first, because of the painstaking care 
of the author in gathering and presenting facts and, second, because of 
the sympathetic understanding and presentation of the facts of a sub- 
merged and struggling minority cultural group. 


Americans at Play, by JessE FREDERICK STEINER. Recent Social 
Trends Monographs. New York: McGraw Hill Book Com- 


pany, Inc., 1933, 196 pages. 

One of the Recent Social Trends Monographs, it presents an excellent 
picture of the development of the more highly institutionalized recrea- 
tional activities. Evidence of progress is indicated by increase in facilities, 
participants, and expenditures. The author claims that the evidence indi- 
cates a movement away from watching to active participation and the 
recognition of play as a means of healthful living. Factors which have 
contributed to the enormous increase in interest and participation in rec- 
reational activities are: increased leisure, higher standards of living for 
many, the break away from the Sunday tradition, concept of strenuous 
sports as a way to health, and the World War, all of which have led to 
changed attitudes concerning play. A book which should be in the hands 
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of all who are interested in social trends and who are attempting to build 
for tomorrow. 


Children of the New Day, by KATHERINE GLOVER AND EvELyn 
Dewey. New York: D. Appleton-Century, Inc., 1934, 320 


pages. 

This book is an outgrowth of the Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, held in Washington, D. C., November 1930. Its purpose is 
“to present some of the trends and to interpret some of the thoughts and 
facts brought together by experts of the Conference Committees.” The 
authors have prepared a volume full of helpful material for the parent, 
the teacher, the sociologist; in fact, for every one seeking to understand 
childhood and its needs. The problems of physical, mental, and emotional 
growth of the child are set forth not merely as factors of child develop- 
ment, but are presented in relation to their natural environment: the 
home, the community, and the school. 


Civilized Life, The Principles and Applications of Social Psy- 
chology, by Knicut Dun tap. Baltimore: William and Wil- 


kins Company, 1934, 374 pages. 

To those familiar with the author’s Social Psychology, published in 
1925, this revision and enlargement of the earlier book will be very wel- 
come. The material has been brought up-to-date and three new chapters 
added on Desire, Race and Civilization, and the Child. To those who are 
not familiar with the earlier volume, it may be stated that here is an inter- 
estingly written and comprehensive yet concise analysis of the develop- 
ment of the individual in the complex pattern of our present civilization. 
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